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THE YEAR 


the year 1931 ushered in upon us the worst economic 
d political crisis of the modern world, and if the year 
33 saw its lowest depths revealed, the intervening year, 
32, can with justice be styled the decisive ‘‘ year be- 
een.’’ For the lost opportunities of 1932 make a melan- 
oly chronicle; and the latest volumes in the Royal Insti- 

of International Affairs’ series of annual Surveys* con- 


in, at the same time, little comfort and much instruction. 


Professor Toynbee’s Survey for 1932 there are two main 
sons to be learned about our international society. 
st, international political problems have paled into in- 
mificance beside, or merged inseparably into, the major 
pnomic problems which have gradually monopolised, 
d whose intractability has shattered, our international 
tem. Secondly, the interaction of political mistrust 
economic instability after 1929 produced a vicious 
iral, which reached in 1932 a crucial stage, and which, 
want of decisive and embracing collective action by 
nations in that year, plunged the entire world into the 
sasters of mid-1933. In the first of these volumes, the 
y, we travel giddily round the descending spiral 
d feel ourselves to be going faster and faster, as if 
tating the centre of a whirlpool. 
The tale opens with an Introduction by Professor 
bynbee in which he describes 1932 as making “‘ the 
pression of a comparatively dull year upon the minds of 
se that lived through it ’’—‘‘ the dullness of the sick 
dd or the treadmill.’ And he is struck by the “ great 
fix’d ’’ between the world’s economic or cultural 
Mtentialities and the politico-economic realities—so much 
that he sees the world of 1932 in this wise : —- 

The living generation, like Peter at Joppa, was seeing in a 
trance the vision of a great sheet let down from Heaven by 
four corners, which contained all the abundance of physical 

ture ; and, like Peter, this generation was hearing a voice 
that seemed to invite them to take their fill. Would they 
answer, as Peter had answered, that they would rather reject 

's bounty than renounce, as the price of receiving it, those 
ished barriers of caste and race... ? In 1932... the 
sheet had now been let down the traditional three times, 
ind it was manifest that, if it were rejected once again, it might 
be drawn up this time for ever into Heaven. 
It is just this opening note which heightens the sense 
impending disaster as we pass on to Mr H. V. Hodson’s 
imirably succinct account of the international struggle to 
tape from the narrowing confines of tariffs, quotas, and 
thange control. Indeed, this first section recalls Poe’s 

Moving walls ’’ in ‘‘ The Pit and the Pendulum ”’; for, 
ugh Mr Hodson carefully points out that the capitalist 

tm still stood, a buttressed, if gimcrack, edifice, his 

ing description of the devastating influence of the 


“Survey of International Affairs, 1932,’ by Arnold J. 
dee. Hamphrey Milford. 610 pages. 24s. 
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new British Tariff on tariff movements, and of the exten- 
sion of the quota and import-licence system, shows that 
the entire world economy, in the form which had once 
won general prosperity, was being relentlessly driven 
towards the Pit. All the ‘‘ low-tariffers’’ raised their 
import duties in 1932 after the British gesture; ‘‘ attempts 
to secure that elusive and illusory trophy, an outward 
balance of trade,’’ became intensified; ‘‘ clearings ’’ and 
barter multiplied; the Ottawa Agreements not only fixed 
the majority of duties for five years, but also prevented 
Britain from concluding reciprocity treaties with countries 
whose economy was more complementary than that of 
many Dominions, and in addition forbade Britain’s par- 
ticipation in any free-trade or low-tariff Union which 
might be speedily formed. 

The second Part, by Mr R. J. Stopford, discussing 
Reparations and War Debts, is divided into two sections. 
The first traces German Reparations and War Debt 
negotiations from mid-1931, and the obvious necessity for 
what turned out to be the Hoover moratorium, to the 
rather shamefaced, half-hearted whisperings of 1933. Mr 
R. J. Stopford’s analysis of the multifarious influences in 
the various countries preceding the Hoover moratorium, 
during the Lausanne negotiations, and preceding the 
December, 1932, war debts débdcle, makes one of the 
most gripping narratives in the Survey; and the plain 
account of the reactions to the famous ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Agreement ’’ attached to the Lausanne Agreement is 
masterly. This undertaking stands out as the biggest piece 
of diplomatic bungling since 1919, in all the lamentable 
ignorance of American and German psychology which its 
conclusion argues; and even if it brought Americans to 
see, at last, the writing on the wall as far as war debts 
were concerned, the outcome left a very bad taste in their 
mouths “‘ after the party.’’ Their exclusion of the matter 
from the 1933 Economic Conference and the new Adminis- 
tration’s predilection for ‘‘ ourselves alone ’’ and antipathy 
to the gold bloc can be traced directly to the morning after 
Lausanne. 

We pass to Part III (Disarmament and Security) one- 
third of the way through the Survey. The electric effect 
of the Hoover Plan in June, 1932, is described, and Mr 
Stimson’s declaration of American views on neutrality is 
justly emphasised; but more interesting, because more 
vital, is the narrative of moves and counter-moves leading 
up to the epoch-making inroad upon Versailles which the 
Recognition of Germany’s claim to Equality of Status on 
December 11, 1932, constituted. This Part suffers, in- 
evitably, from being less self-contained than the other 
Parts; and Professor Toynbee is clearly happier when he 
is a little less of a chronicler and a little more of an 
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interpreter in an involved problem which he can compass 
at one sitting. In Part IV he does this admirably with 
the North-Eastern European problems of 1932—the 
German-Polish dispute over the Volksbund minority ques- 
tion, the Polish-Danzig dispute, and the German-Lithu- 
anian dispute over the removal of Herr Béttcher from the 
Memel Directorate and over the Lithuanian powers to 
dissolve the Memel Landtag and hold new elections. This 
latter narrative is as neat an example that could be found 
of the real worth of the League and the Permanent Court 
in a dispute which, a generation ago, would certainly have 
produced war. 

The concluding Part (V), however, is Professor Toyn- 
bee’s piéce de résistance—the main narrative of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict from its inception at Mukden in 
September, 1931, to the presentation of the Lytton Report 
to the League on October 2, 1932. Here is the whole story 
of the fatal Japanese adventure which caused the League 
to be weighed in the balance and found wanting. An 
excellent analysis is given of the diplomatic repercussions 
among the Powers, in which the interest and attitude of 
America, and her rapprochement to the League in a crisis 
which threatened both, are duly appreciated. The split 
between the small Powers, who saw their own guarantees 
torn up with that of China, and the Great Powers, whose 
conflicting fears and interests ended in utter paralysis of 
the League—which, in any case, could not be more than 
the Members who composed it—is grimly manifest. 

The accompanying volume of Documents,* edited as 
before by Mr Wheeler-Bennett and Mr Heald, goes over 
the same ground as the Survey, giving relevant texts for 
each of the Survey Parts. Perhaps too many texts 
and speeches are given on the War Debts; and at least 
one text might have been given of the various economic 
conferences, e.g., Stresa; and surely the Ottawa Agree- 
ments were sufficiently ‘‘ international ’’ in their effect 
on Scandinavia and Argentina for inclusion, at least in 
part. The Sino-Japanese section is extraordinarily full 
and interesting. 

Both the Survey and the Documents fully maintain 
the very high standards set by this lengthening series. 
One may, perhaps, express a hope, however, that Pro- 
fessor Toynbee, his collaborators, and the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs might publish these volumes a 
little sooner after the close of the period to which they 
relate. The reader is apt to feel he is being offered a 
chart to the last channel but one, as he hurtles down the 
maelstrom of the world’s progress! 


“* PLANNING ”t 


Mr MAcMILLAN’s book is of special interest for more than 
one reason. He is associated with the school of ‘‘ young ”’ 
or ‘* 
stood to favour some form of ‘‘ economic planning.” 
Unlike many advocates of planning, he has considerable 
acquaintance with economic realities. His account of the 
relation between saving and investment shows him to be 
familiar with some branches of serious economic inquiry; 
and he has some sort of knowledge of the way in which the 
price system works. Moreover, the earnestness of Mr 
Macmillan’s desire to understand and cure our economic 
troubles is only too obvious. ‘‘ The policy we are seek- 


ing,’’ he observes with reason, ‘‘ will only be satisfactory: 


if it goes deep enough to correct the maladjustments and 
reconcile the disharmonies from which our problems 
arise.”” 

It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that Mr 
Macmillan’s diagnosis is riddled with major fallacies, that 
his economic analysis is deplorably superficial, and that 
the remedies he recommends are both inadequate and 
misconceived. There is one particularly fundamental 
mistake at the root of Mr Macmillan’s view of the crisis, 


* ‘“* Documents on International Affairs, 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett, 
Humphrey Milford. 


E 1932.’" Edited by 
assisted by Stephen A. Heald. 
. 437 pages. £1. 

* Reconstruction,’’ by Harold Macmillan, M.P. Macmillan. 
128 pages. 38. 6d 


progressive ’’ Conservative opinion which is under- 


Mh 


which vitiates the whole of the rest of his diagnosis ap 
consequently the curative schemes erected upon it. } 
Macmillan is one of those who believe that current depr. 
sion and unemployment are mainly due neither to a failure 
of the monetary machine to maintain adequate consumers 
purchasing power, nor to a real disharmony between saving 
and investment, but to a growth of production due t, 
technological progress beyond the possibilities of consump 
tion under conditions of free exchange. Mr Macmi 
regards the crisis, in fact, as the failure of the price syste 
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(not the monetary system) to adjust general supply ta 


general demand. This is a view for which no support 
be found, either in theory or practice. 


More surprising 


however, is the fact that its refutation is clearly stated igh’ 


several parts of Mr Macmillan’s book. 

In formulating his main diagnosis Mr Macmillan sa 
(page 5) that ‘‘ competition has been intensified wit 
every step forward in the velocity of production. Pri 


* 


break under the strain of the fierce necessity to keep tha,” 


machines running and unload their output on the market.’4" 


Again he says that the trouble is due to (page 17) “th 
rate of increased production ’’ exceeding ‘‘ the rate o 
market expansion.’’ These phrases, Mr Macmillan wi 
admit, can only mean one thing: that general supply hz 
somehow exceeded general demand. Now this migh 
mean that either ‘‘ potential ’’ demand, or else moneta 
(effective) demand had been exceeded by supply. If poten 
tial demand is meant, the existence of real general over: 
production is being asserted. Such a thing, however, isb 
common consent impossible. Mr Macmillan himself sa 
(page 8) ‘‘ There can be no general over-production until al 
the demands of man have been satisfied.’’ 

If monetary demand is meant, the argument becomes th 
following: —The total money cost of production of a 
goods has come to exceed the total of money spent o 
them, not through an arbitrary decrease in the supply o 
money, but through an increase in the supply of goods 
Now this could only happen if either less money was pai 
out in incomes to the factors of production (i.e., con 
sumers) than the total costs of production incurred; or 
consumers suddenly ceased to spend or invest the tot 
of the incomes they received. The first of these alterna 
tives Mr Macmillan sees clearly to be impossible (page 
57):— 

In the production of any commodity there is distributed in 
the form of wages, salaries, rent, interest, profit, etc., sufficien 
purchasing power to buy back the commodity on the op 
market . . . The total purchasing power available is, th 
fore, equal to the total price of goods and services produced. 
Now if Mr Macmillan means that some money earned i 

saved without being invested, he would be agreeing with 
a great many economists; and the problem would becom 
that of adjusting a disequilibrium between saving and i 

vestment, and no more. But this is not what he think 
He thinks that the disequilibrium is between general pro 
duction and general consumption. Yet in the passag 
quoted above he himself states that sufficient consumers 
money incomes to buy all the goods produced must b 
generated by the production process itself; and he implies 
if he does not clearly see, that an increase in the total o 
goods produced is entirely irrelevant to the ratio of agg 
gate money costs to aggregate consumers’ money expen 

ture. And it is admittedly a disturbance of this ratio, and 
this ratio alone, that leads to general depression. 

What Mr Macmillan fails to see is that a general incre 
in the production of goods, even unaccompanied by 4 
increase in the supply of money, will not lead to dep 
sion. Such an increase in production will lead to a fall 
the price per unit of all goods, but to no fall in aggregate 
money profits or the average rate of profits—and cons 
quently not to depression. A general fall in pne 
due to a general increase in production, in fact, will n¢ 
lead to depression. That is exactly what proves that a fal 
in prices (like the present) which does lead to depression 
is not due to an increase in the supply of goods, but t0 
a decrease in the total of money spent on them. : 

Nowhere in the book does Mr Macmillan distingus! 
clearly between particular prices and the general price! 
Partly in consequence of this he falls a complete victim " 
another important mistake. He thinks that particular ov 
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anoduction, or losses in one industry or firm due to any 
Miizuse, must (not may) lead to general depression. This 
Pres#yiew, in all its unblushing falsity, is stated on page 23 : — 
‘ilurel. ~=When one commodity is over-produced in relation to all the 
Mers’§ others, its price falls, the suncinsionn power of its producers 
avingy declines, and, if the disproportion is great enough, the shock is 
ne te transmitted from one industry to another by reduction in effec- 
) tive demand. This is the evil from which our problems arise. 
“™ PA Mr Macmillan’s glaring error consists here, of course, in 
is not seeing that (savings and investment apart) if there 
sno change in the total money supply, and less is spent 
m one industry’s products, more will be spent on another 
pdustry’s products. High profits in one industry will 
mlance losses in another, and there will be no general 
iepression. It is perhaps theoretically arguable that in 
ertain very exceptional circumstances particular over-pro- 
luction might lead to general depression. But to assert 
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»iat this is the normal or invariable effect is flagrantly 
: psurd. If Mr Macmillan were right, no change of 
; et remand could ever result in a transfer of resources, owing 
th »changed rates of profits, from one industry to another! 
ell t would always lead to depression. What is more, in the 
a wiley’ Be world Mr Macmillan proposes, where no losses 
ly h e ever to be allowed, there would be no such transfer 


’ ther. ' And he declares himself a believer in the price 
kystem 
ne" It is not worth following Mr Macmillan into the details 
* overgfi the “* planning *’ he proposes, since, as he himself in- 
| is bygst®> the whole scheme rests on the analysis of over- 
if savqfoduction criticised above. And when Mr Macmillan’s 
nti] alebemes have been stripped of their verbal embeilishments 
“Central Economic Councils,’’ ‘‘ self-government for 
nes thadustry,’’ etc., etc.), they amount in fact to—Protection 
of algs Monopoly! Mr Macmillan’s defence of protectionism 
ent om (00 vague and hasty, as he himself admits, to merit 
ply c rious refutation. But there is one point in his justification 
goods monopolies which is worth criticising, since much of the 
5 pai@gument rests upon it. Mr Macmillan argues that there 
. come limits to the power of monopolies; which economists 
|; org’ve never contested. But unfortunately he confuses 
e totagPages 66-70) the level of production at which average 
Iterngests of production per unit are lowest (which he calls the 
. (pag efliciency ’’ level) with the level of marginal costs (the 
ests of the least efficient firm in equilibrium conditions). 
puted ig! Macmillan thinks that if production is pushed to the 
sufficien@@ticiency level the consumer is not exploited; and he is 
he ope@ius able to argue that monopolies will not exploit the 
ced, POUSuMer very much. Yet, in fact, it is only if produc- 
-gion is pushed to the level of marginal costs that the con- 
gumer is not exploited; and Mr Macmillan must surely 
becomi’ that in a great many industries, where decreasing 
and ingum™s prevail, demand has naturally pushed produc- 
thinks#2" 4 long way beyond the “‘ efficiency ’’ level. In these 
al pra cumstances nothing but competition can normally 
passag nsure production up to the margin. 
sumersy Lhere are, admittedly, certain exceptional cases where 
nust beMpetition is wasteful or impossible for special reasons; 
impliespo* physical reasons, for instance, in the case of London 
total of tansport. Again, in the British coal and cotton industries 
f agerex: Sentimental love, not of competition, but of small busi- 
sxpendig'ess units for their own sake, has prevented the develop- 
tio, an@@ents of units of the optimum size, and has perpetuated 
meconomic production. Forcible reorganisation and 
increasq@Malgamation are therefore necessary. This is not to say, 
1 by amowever, that unification of the whole industry, still less 
, depresq™0nopoly powers, are desirable. For what is needed is 
a fallimeot any interference with economic forces, but a 
geregate strengthening of those forces against obstacles which are 
d conseg2ot even horn of intelligent self-interest. Mr Macmillan is 
n price@guilty of the unpardonable sin of arguing from the special 
will nog‘2ses of these two kinds of industry to the undesirability of 
rat a falompetition in general. 
ressiong The curious thing about Mr Macmillan’s conscientious 
;, but tajbut oddly half-baked book is that he is perpetually pro- 
lesting his faith in the price system and ‘“‘ the direction of 
stingus@price as a guide to market conditions and the scale of 
ice level Production.”” Yet the practical proposals he puts forward 
victim § Would be bound to make the price system unworkable; and 
lar ove-Hhe even seems to think that particular prices should be 
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stabilised. If only Mr Macmillan would follow his analysis 
of over-production a little further, and see that a failure 
of general monetary demand must be due to a maladjust- 
ment between saving and investment, he would be at one 
with all those, economists and others, who are looking for 
a realistic solution of the whole problem through control 
of the monetary and investment mechanisms, combined 
with the largest possible freedom for the ordinary price 
system. Is it too much to hope that Mr Macmillan’s mind 
is still open and that he will perhaps pursue his analysis a 
little deeper? 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE” 


THE Stock Exchange practitioner has not a little in 
common with the seafarer. The working life of both, 
conventionally regarded by the general public as colour- 
ful, strenuous and exciting, tends in fact to resolve itself 
into long intervals of semi-monotony, punctuated by 
moments of danger. Possibly this incongruity between the 
mechanical and the picturesque aspects of Stock Exchange 
practice is responsible for the absence, up to now, of any 
standard text-book dealing with all sides of its subject in a 
manner calculated to appeal at once to the professional— 
from principal to checking clerk—and the wider public 
which uses the facilities of the Stock Exchange. 

It has been left to Mr F. E. Armstrong, of the London 
Stock Exchange, to endeavour to fill the gap. His book, 
designed primarily for students contemplating a Stock 
Exchange career, is at once a discussion of Stock Ex- 
change methods and an endeavour to place the institu- 
tion in a national economic context. Actually, the work 
gives more prominence to the first than the second aim. 
Mr Armstrong devotes 43 pages to chapters on ‘‘ How 
Title is Transferred,’’ but tries to compress the entire 
history of the Stock Exchange into a single chapter of 
21 pages. Nevertheless, the work is much more than a 
treatise on procedure. It is a valuable collection of con- 
temporary ideas on the principles of the science of in- 
vestment. The author has a vivid personal style which 
holds attention even in the arid wilderness of ‘‘ Bought 
Journals,’’ ‘‘ Scrip Books,’’ ‘‘ Registered Title,’’ and the 
like. 

Mr Armstrong, after an introductory chapter discussing 
the pros and cons of a Stock Exchange career, takes the 
reader to an imaginary gallery and explains the objects, 
duties and responsibilities of the seething throng below. 
He proceeds to discuss the governance of the Stock Ex- 
change, and its near relations, the Provincial stock 
exchanges, the foreign bourses, the bank and financial 
institutions, and the produce markets—this section being 
prefaced by a couple of chapters on factors governing the 
choice of investments. The second and much the larger 
half of the book is concerned with the working of a Stock 
Exchange office. The author is here at his best. For 
him the dry bones live, and his enthusiasm carries the 
reader, with very few longueurs, through a labyrinth of 
technicalities. 

The glossary which completes the work is one of the 
most entertaining sections of the book. In addition to 
its brief but adequate definitions of the inevitable 
dictionary terms, it gives a remarkably accurate rendering 
of many of the more significant (and important) concepts 
conveyed by Stock Exchange slang. A ‘‘ broken book,”’ 
for example, is a very different matter from a ‘‘ bad 
book.’’ When is a price ‘‘ close ’’? What is the precise 
connotation of ‘‘ free of tax ’’? Under what conditions can 
a broker ‘‘ marry’’? Who is a “ knifey’’? Who are 
‘‘shunters ’’? No investor can regard himself as really 
conversant with the business of the Stock Exchange until 
he can pass such an examination with full marks. It is 
the peculiar merit of Mr Armstrong’s book that the 
average investor, after studying it, will possess not merely 
the ability, but a spontaneous personal desire, to survive 
the ordeal. That is a high tribute to pay to any writer. 

*« The Book of the Stock Exchange : A Comprehensive Guide to 
the Theory and Practice of Stock and Share Transactions and to 
the Business of Members of{the London and Provincial Stock Ex- 


changes.”” By F. E. Armstrong. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
405 pages with Glossary and Index. 10s. 6d. 


MONEY AND PRICES 


‘¢The Rate of Interest in a Progressive State.” 
Meade i 115 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The recent development of monetary theory has been 
carried out in such an atmosphere of public controversy that 
it is a considerable relief to encounter such a work as this, 
concerned wholly with the advancement of science, and content 
with “ incomplete” results, if what is incomplete can be 
secure. Mr Meade’s book is difficult—at times algebraically 
so; but there is no doubt of its very great importance in 
the line of inquiry begun by Mr D. H. Robertson’s “ Banking 
Policy and the Price Level ’’ and Mr Keynes’s “ Treatise on 
Money.” Its primary object is simply the consideration of 
one special problem: in a world subject to change from all 
sorts of non-monetary causes, how must the rate of interest 
move, if equilibrium between savings and investment is to be 
maintained ? 

To such a question as this, it is to be feared, no simple answer 
can ever be given; Mr Meade’s answer is anything but simple. 
Indeed, it is perhaps permissible to hope that it will prove in 
the end to have been a little too complicated, for some of the 
reactions which are here analysed at length seem to be of a 
type which even an economic theorist would be wise to neglect. 
(Such may be, for example, the reactions on expenditure of an 
increase in investment, and some of the more extreme abnor- 
malities of imperfect competition.) In general, it is left over 
to the reader to assess the relative importance of the possible 
causes of the disturbance; but for that task Mr Meade has 
certainly cleared the ground. 

He has cleared the ground, too, on a number of controversial 
points which lie on the edge of his subject; many readers will 
find his digressions on these matters the most interesting 
parts of his book. The long notes on Dr. Hayek’s ‘‘ Neutral 
Money ” and on Mr Keynes’s ‘‘ Fundamental Equations ”’ are 
wholly admirable ; so is the concluding chapter on the “ excess- 
savings factor.’’ With these excrescences cleared away, and 
paradoxes made intelligible, one can begin to hope for a theory 
of money which will be generally acceptable to economists— 
which will be something more than the private doctrine of a 
particular ‘‘ school.”’ 

But there are fundamental questions to be answered before 
that end can be attained—questions where Mr Meade’s treat- 
ment is not altogether satisfying, or which he leaves hidden in 
his postulates. To what extent can the banking system really 
control the long-term rate of interest? (One feels that in this 
connection the size of the risk-differential between secure and 
insecure long-term loans is taken too much for granted.) And 
is it necessary for there to be anything like exact equality 
between savings and investment for a recognisable trade cycle 
to be eliminated ? Whatever the answers to these questions, 
however, Mr Meade must be congratulated on setting a high 
standard of careful and accurate thought, which most writers 
on monetary theory might emulate with advantage. 


By J. E. 





‘©The Investor Pays.”’ By Max Lowenthal. New York. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 496 pages. 

** Corporation Finance.’? By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 
Seventh Edition. (London) D. Appleton and Company. 
726 pages. 18s. 


On March 18, 1925, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company was placed in receivership. On November 
20, 1926, it was reorganised. Mr Lowenthal’s book tells what 
happened between these two dates. It is not a very pleasant 
story. The railway was once one of the strongest in America. 
Then, in a fit of megalomania, it built a line to the Pacific for 
which there was no traffic. This original mistake was aggra- 
vated by an unsound financial policy which piled up a top- 
heavy structure of bonded indebtedness. The result was 
years of decline with a lethargic management which eventually 
drifted into receivership. The largest stockholders had 
originally been the Rockefeller, Armour, Harkness and E. B. 
Smith families, who virtually nominated the board. When 
bad times came these families—with the honourable exception 
of the Harkness interests—sold out their securities but con- 
tinued to monopolise the directorships. The railway’s 
bankers were Kuhn Loeb and Company and the National 
City Company. Its sponsorship was therefore of the very 
highest. Nevertheless, the story which Mr Lowenthal has to 
tell cannot help making a very painful impression. 

Before the receivership there were transactions which do 
not speak highly of the board’s conceptions of trusteeship. 
After the receivership the bankers are the villains of the 
piece. The receivership was arranged with a “ friendly 
creditor’ before it was necessary, in order that the petition 
might be granted by a friendly judge and the railway’s own 
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president appointed receiver. The bankers nominated com.§ Books 
mittees to represent the different categories of shareholders Ame, like 
the committees containing, in fact, few holders of the securitieg{Pr. Einz 
and still fewer persons who were not in one way or anothegsd being 
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beholden to the bankers. With the help of these committee: 
and of the most eminent and respected legal firms in N 
York, “ deposit ’’ of the securities was obtained by extra-legs 
threats of discrimination in the final reorganisation agains 
non-depositors. 

The final reorganisation was doubtless equitable to th 
various classes of security holders. But in the process q 
bringing it about the vast majority of them had no way o 
expressing their views or wishes, other than the purely 
negative one of depositing their securities under a deposi 
agreement which put them entirely into the hands of the 
bankers. As Mr Lowenthal shows very convincingly, the 
average investor had no option but to agree. The bank 
being first in the field and in agreement with the receiver, held 
the dominant position. And who were the bankers? Th 
had none of the road’s securities. Their only connection with 
it was that of firms who had made large profits out of selling 
its securities (on one occasion they made a profit of 5 per cent. 


Fiat 


on $25,000,000 in one week). Whom did they represent ? = 
group of men who had brought the railroad to receivership This 


and had sold out their holdings of its securities. The bank 
and their lawyers used every legal device to head off genuine 
security-holders and to avoid Governmental inquiry. Thei 
fee of $1,044,000 certainly seems excessive. The addition: 
expenses of some $5,000,000, including large payments for 
nominal services to most of the large financial institution 
and corporation lawyers of New York, were also on the 
generous side. The whole business is most discreditable. 

Mr Lowenthal bases himself throughout on official docu 
ments. In spite of this, his book is fascinatingly interesting 
to use a cliché, it is ‘‘ as exciting as a novel.’’ All those 
who are interested in the pathology of Big Business should 
certainly read this book. 

Professor Mead’s book is a well-known textbook on thé 
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details of corporation finance. It is a melancholy reflection og Big 
the times that the chief feature of the revision is a new chapteq 101 
on liquidating corporations. But the reader of Professo™ In th 


Mead will learn little of such episodes as the reorganisation 0 
the St. Paul. For his peace of mind that is, perhaps, as well. 
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‘* Ist der Kapitalmangel Krisenursache ?*? By Dr. Richar 
Kitzinger. (Munich) R. Warth and Company. 53 page 

Dr. Kitzinger attributes crises to a lack of confidence which, 
by causing reluctance to lend capital, produces the illusion 
of a capital shortage. Lack of confidence is due to “ dis 
proportion between production and sales.’’ The collapse 0 
the boom, he believes, cannot be prevented by means of credit 


creation, not because banks cannot supply capital (the writetithe assi, 
believes that they can do so to a very great extent), but becausefthat, iss 
it is not a shortage of capital which causes the collapsen theo: 


Injection of credit during a depression can stimulate nascen 
recovery, but cannot, in his opinion, itself bring about 
recovery. Dr. Kitzinger rejects the idea that the rate 0 
interest is a governing factor in the development of the trad 
cycle; he regards interest essentially as payment for risk 
His position as regards trade cycle theory is that ‘‘ there 
no uniform explanation of all crises’ (except that they arise 
from lack of confidence) and that ‘‘ confidence almost neve 


fected 
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fails unless the conditions of production and sale provide 4 - 
reason for mistrust.”’ ; 

What causes “disproportionalities in production andj of. 
sales”? The writer does not attempt an answer. He§ These 


simply maintains that it is this disproportion which causejmationa! 
the (apparent) capital shortage, and not vice versa. One of fprincip| 
his reasons for rejecting the capital shortage theory (and first lec 
other theories) is that it fails to explain the turn in the cycl.§Gilbert 
But if theories which do not explain this must be discarded,igovernr 
Dr. Kitzinger’s exposition must go with them. He does notforgan 
touch the problem. The supply of capital is represented aftiscusse 
an indefinitely large stream of funds seeking investments solving 
which offer varying degrees of certainty. This conception § This pe 
deficient. The fact that every investment means abstention Japane: 
(whether forced or voluntary) from consumption, that nearly] uwillir 
all people are unwilling and many unable to postpone dis by the | 
position over their wealth, escapes notice. Further, thefcan us 
opposition between “ capital from the credit apparatus’ Purpose 
“capital from incomes ” is misleading (attention to Mr D. 3 jsuch ar 
Robertson’s work on forced saving would have made this Rappar 
clear). The time dimension of capital receives interestiN§ Nation: 
treatment, though the author over-estimates the safety with indicate 
which short-term credit may be employed in long-te™ Sino-Ja 
investments. non 
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“The Sterling-Dollar-Franc Tangle.”? By Paul LEinzig. 
(London) Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company. 
207 pages. 7s. 6d. 

com Books by Dr. Einzig are as frequent as full moons. This 
dersme, like the rest, is well written, brief and superficial. 






ritie@s/r. Einzig’s account of events contrives to give the impression 
othemd being more than usually well informed without actually 
itteegysentioning any facts which are not familiar public property. 
Newslis chief defect is over-dramatisation : international currency 


legamplitics in his pages sound like a Ruritanian melodrama. 
ainstgdr. Einzig’s books always have either a hero or a villain. In 
he present book everybody is a hero, which is very com- 
) thesorting. Half the book deals with the origins of the position 
ss ofashich faced the World Economic Conference, the other half 
ay ofgrith the reasons for the failure of the Conference to produce 
urelyay monetary agreement. Dr Einzig believes that further 
~positgepreciation of the dollar (he is writing in August) and of 
f thegterling and the suspension of the gold standard in the present 
‘gold ’’ countries, are inevitable. The dangers of com- 
etitive depreciation, however, will, in his view, lead the 
ations to make an international agreement for the restoration 
4 gold with all-round devaluation. 


















Fiat Money Inflation in France.’? By Andrew Dickson 
‘ —— (London) D. Appleton and Company. 68 pages. 
This opportune book is a reprint, @ propos the current 
. montroversy in the United States, of a lecture originally 

‘Belivered in 1876. Andrew D. White was the first President 
f Cornell University, and a very distinguished public servant. 
His account of the assignat episode is still interesting to read 
p-day, though he is more concerned with the political origins 
‘1 inflation and its reactions on public psychology than in the 
‘Bualysis of its economic repercussions. His book is therefore 
ddressed more to the politician than to the economist—the 
ecture was originally delivered before an audience of Congress- 
men in the ‘‘ Greenback ’’ era—but it is of interest and value 
0 both. 
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‘Les Bases Historiques de la Finance Moderne.’? By Robert 
yal a Librairie Armand Colin. 216 pages. 


In this book M. Bigo traces the development of French 
Inance before 1789. He reminds us that while the most 
apid development came after the revolution the foundations 
oth of banking and of the stock exchange were laid in the 
eventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In his introduction 
he author indicates the special characteristic of the French 
conomic structure: the predominance of the small peasant 
proprietor. This he ascribes to a desire for security combined 
ith attachment to the land. (It was in France that the 
school of the Physiocrats was founded.) M. Bigo emphasises 
ithe sobering effects of the two great financial débdcles of the 
mighteenth century—John Law’s “‘ system ’”’ and the issue of 
he assignats. In reference to the latter, it is curious to reflect 
Bhat, issued as they were against real property, they belong 
n theory to the same category as the rentenmark, which 
— lected the stabilisation of the German mark in 1924. 
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ari p 
a “Problems of Peace.”? Eighth Series. Lectures delivered at 
vide aj the Geneva Institute of Foreign Relations. August, 
1938. George Allen and Unwin, for the Geneva Institute 
, andj Of International Relations. 291 pages. 8s. 6d. 


r. Hef These lectures, delivered at the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
causs#lational Relations, have a common basis in the ideas and 
One offiprinciples on which the League is presumed to rest. In the 
y (and frst lecture, ‘‘ A Survey of Recent World Affairs,” Professor 
 cyck.SGilbert Murray says: ‘‘ We have not got an organ of world 
-arded,igovernment—that is very far distant. What we have is an 
es noteorgan of consultation.” Thus the problems of peace are 
ited afidiscussed as they present themselves to men whose means of 
tments§lving them consist in an organ of international consultation. 
tion iSfThis point of view has perhaps been clarified by the Sino- 
ention} Japanese conflict : since the Great Powers have shown their 
neafly|unwillingness or inability to apply the sanctions demanded 
ne dis-} by the Covenant, it has become clear that the present League 
r, (a use no instrument except consultation to achieve its 
,” and ipurposes. In a time when problems tend to violent solutions, 
D. H-fsuch an admission is likely to lead to pessimism. Professor 
e thisfRappard’s lecture on “ Nationalism and the League of 
resting Nations” faces the problem with admirable objectivity and 
y with IMicates the depressing conclusions to be drawn from the 
g-term Japanese conflict and the breakdown of the World 
omic Conference and the Disarmament Conference. 
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More encouraging conclusions are to be found in the evidence 
of successful constructive work. Professor Manley Hudson’s 
“Recent Territorial Disputes before the League’’ gives 
sufficient evidence of such achievement. Mr Sean Lester’s 
‘“‘ The Far East Dispute from the point of view of the Small 
States” expresses the belief of the small States in the oppor- 
tunity given them by the League of exercising a collective 
influence upon world affairs. Mr P. W. Martin’s ‘ Public 
Works and the World Crisis’ shows what capacity may lie 
in the League for co-ordinating nationalist economic policies. 
These three lectures are encouraging; yet there is a pessimism 
in the lectures of the European representatives which contrasts 
very sharply with the confidence of the two lectures on 
American policy, both of which repudiate the charge that the 
New Deal means economic isolation: the New Deal has dis- 
tributed trump cards not only to America but to the world. 
It is the fault of Europe, says Mr Streit, in ‘‘ The World 
Monetary and Economic Conference,” if they are played 
badly. 

Mr Bonn, in his admirably lucid account of the gold standard, 
is typically pessimist: despite the deficiencies of the gold 
standard and the possible advantages of managed currencies, 
he concludes that the fallibility of human wisdom makes the 
most fool-proof instrument the best. Pessimism, again, charac- 
terises Mr Arnold Forster’s lecture on ‘‘ Disarmament and 
Security,” in which, indeed, he offers a reasonable solution but 
weakens his argument by ignoring the fact of German re- 
armament and treating it merely as a danger to be avoided. 
Mr Forster, like the other lecturers, is informative and sane, 
but one is left with a sense, strange and uneasy, of insufficiency. 
The speakers are all agreed that modern development demands 
a growing degree of world government, and agreed, also, that 
government becomes more and more nationalistic; and one 
discerns, in a more real world than that which the speakers 
discuss, a terrible and growing strain between the forces of 
growth and the fetters laid upon them by insane Govern- 
ments. These lectures hardly pretend to show a way of 
resolving that conflict, and perhaps one is dissatisfied because 
the goodwill and co-operation on which they depend for 
solving their problems are more likely to follow than precede 
that solution. 


“England’s Crisis.’’ By André Siegfried. Revised edition. 
(London) Jonathan Cape. 251 pages. 6s. 

A comparison of Professor Siegfried’s revised edition with 
such a book as Professor Calvin Hoover’s recent ‘‘ Germany 
Enters the Third Reich” confirms one in the belief that 
prophecy, in the present state of world affairs, is a singularly 
unprofitable occupation. Professor Hoover stresses again and 
again the fact that German prophets, in the autumn of last 
year, denied almost unanimously both that the Nazis would 
come to power and that, if they did, their coming would make 
any particular difference; Professor Siegfried, dealing with 
less spectacular events, in his preface is constrained to admit 
that the National Government, and the British reaction to the 
1931 crisis, took him entirely by surprise. Having written in 
1930 a book whose chief thesis was that the British were lazy 
and extravagant and could not be made to retrench by any 
means, he was startled to find that in a “ national emergency ” 
they could and did. If, owing to world economic conditions, 
the actual reduction in the standard of life has been less than 
was anticipated, and has fallen mainly on a small section of 
the population and upon social services where its effect is less 
immediately noticeable, this does not affect the fact, which 
leaves Professor Siegfried confused, but maintaining stoutly 
that Britain’s ‘‘ extravagance ”’ must sooner or later land her 
in serious difficulties ! 

This preface shows up, rather, the essentially subjective 
character of Professor Siegfried’s acute, but not always pro- 
found and sometimes inaccurate analysis. (It is not true, for 
example, that money wages fell after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, nor that British Government expenditure cannot be 
reduced: it has been.) Fundamentally, the core of Pro- 
fessor Siegfried’s book is contained in the paragraph which 
explains how different is the English mentality from that of 
the French peasant, who “ hates useless expenditure and will 
not tolerate people who do not work.” Professor Siegfried, 
for all his training, is a French peasant at heart, and is driven 
to frenzy by the spectacle of a nation which will not economise, 
which will spend money and use resources extravagantly, and 
which, above all, insists on keeping up, as far as may be, its 
standards both of wages and of leisure and on lecturing 
countries which do not; and his temper is not improved by 
observing that the leisure so jealously preserved is not on the 
whole spent on educational or cultural pursuits. It is, no 
doubt, extremely distressing; others have found it so. But 
the persistence of this feeling makes much of Professor 
Siegfried’s work look like pamphleteering. He is too strongly 
concerned to prove that Great Britain cannot and ought not 
to be allowed to go on like this much longer. 
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‘* Nazi Germany Means War.’’ 
and Faber. 97 pages. 2s. 6d 


The Paris correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune 
has written an impartial and convincing account of the 
militarisation of Nazi Germany. And he has avoided the 
error, into which many writers on the new Germany have 
fallen, of thinking that impartiality is incompatible with 
condemnation. Mr Stowe’s book is devoted to collecting 
evidence that Nazi Germany is creating a military machine 
whose purpose is war. The data which he presents con- 
cerning the mobilisation of Germany, young and old, in 
Sturmabteilungen and _ Schutzstaffeln, in  Reichswehr, 
Arbeitsdienst, and Hitlerjugend, the equipment and training 
of these bodies, the militarisation of the intellect, the Nazi 
propaganda of which these phenomena are an inevitable 
effect, are extremely impressive. Not less impressive is that 
apparently irrelevant measures, such as the construction of 
a great network of arterial motor roads, by a pre-established 
harmony serve the common plan. We may quote some of 
Mr Stowe’s figures: a store of 4,000,000 rifles, 100,000 
Reichswehr, 140,000 Prussian police, 460,000 storm troops, 
200,000 Schutzstaffeln, 200,000 Stahlhelm, 250,000 men in 
Arbeitsdienst ; total disciplined and militarily drilled forces, 
1,330,000. Add to these 1,500,000 Hitlerjugend ready to 
undergo the same rigid military drill; add, also, aeroplane and 
potential armament factories hard at work; add, also, 
Stabschef Rohm, whose profession it has been, both in Germany 
and South America, to train not football teams or fire brigades, 
but armies. 

Nor do the Nazis, despite their interest in the hard facts of 
war, neglect idealism; a typical proposition may be found in 
Mr Stowe’s quotation from the notorious and ludicrous Pro- 
fessor Banse: ‘‘ War is not only a factor of extermination but 
a principle of regeneration. It alone enables the human soul 
to reveal all its riches and all its force.” Mr. Stowe’s book 
performs a useful service to-day. The official attitude towards 
Germany’s rearming is that such accidents occur even in the 
best regulated families, but no gentleman should mention 
them. In such cases it is always better to know the facts. 


By Leland Stowe. Faber 





SOVIET RUSSIA : 


‘¢ Brief History of Russia.’? By N. Pokrovsky, translated by 
D. 8. Mirsky. (London) Martin Lawrence. 2 volumes, 
297 pages and 338 pages. 7s. 6d. each. 


This book makes extraordinarily interesting reading for 
anyone who is studying the cultural and ideological side of the 
new Russia; no one who reads it with the realisation that it 
is being used as a text-book by millions of Russian university 
students can fail to observe that the revolution in Russia is 
both a fact and a real revolution. It is not so much that the 
book is strongly Marxist or rather Leninist, though it is—it is 
introduced with a slightly comic puff from Lenin, followed 
by a preface in which the author earnestly and triumphantly 
proves that he has not differed from Lenin on a point of 
economic phraseology and it ends with a violent attack on 
Trotsky. The interest, to the Western reader, lies rather in 
observing how far a Communist training has altered the 
whole content and balance of history in the mind of a man 
who is as well informed in the material of orthodox historians 
as is Professor Pokrovsky. In fact, more of what most of us 
have learnt as “ the history of Russia ”’ is to be found in the 
36 pages of the ‘‘ Chronological Tables ’’ which end Volume I. 
than in the whole of the rest of the two volumes. 


To take first the actual properties of the book. The first 
100 pages take us roughly from the Fourth century to the 
end of the Eighteenth, with occasional excursions into the 
Nineteenth. The remainder of Volume I. continues the story 
until 1896, when Volume II. takes it up. The 1905 Revolution 
begins on page 101 of that volume, and the volume ends with 
Stolypin’s agrarian policy of 1907-8. This isitself a sufficiently 
startling proportion; to what lengths the book would have 
run had its story been continued until 1933 or even 1918 one 
can only conjecture; it is at least clear that if Americans, as 
is sometimes alleged, believe that the world was practically 
created in 1776, young Russians are being taught to believe 
that it really began existence in 1905. But stranger still is 
the emphasis laid within the history itself. It would not 
be correct to say that Peter the Great and Catherine II. are 
not mentioned; they are, and their contributions to the 
history of Russia evaluated. But it is true that no one, 
reading this book alone, would be able to discover what either 


Seat 


of these sovereigns actually did. Such a reader would knoy 
certain acts of Peter’s and their effects; but he would my 
more be able to write an account of Peter than the reader oj 
an ordinary English school text-book would be able to write 
an account of Robert Owen. 


And right through the book a similar topsy-turviness pre. 
vails. The main determining imterest is the economic and 
social development of Russia—just those facts which in our 
school text-books are either omitted altogether or lumped in 
an occasional chapter entitled ‘‘ Economic and Social 
Changes.”” The detailed descriptions are given to the growth 
and history of Socialist and working-class movements—ag 
though a school text-book were to reprint large sections of 
the Webbs’ “History of Trade Unionism.” Finally, 
general political affairs, the main subject matter, that is tp 
say, of most English history books, are summarised rapidly 
in a chapter here and there. The contrast could not be more 
exact or more illuminating. 





‘© The Lesson of Russia.”” By Will Durant. Putnam. 3s. 64 


Mr Durant takes up the position of the disillusioned radical, 
and prints at the beginning of his book a piece of free vers 
designed to show that he, if anyone, was prepared to give the 
Soviet State the benefit of the doubt, if there were any. Yet, 
after a tour of a month, made over ten years later, he is pre- 
pared to condemn that State as having failed in every respect. 
It is true that he has also done a good deal of reading about 
Russia, and quotes frequently from the writings of journalists 
known to be favourable to the Soviet experiment. 


Nowhere, however, does he present figures in any way 
adequate to substantiate the case he is making, and in fact, 
after producing a certain number designed to demonstrate the 
failure of the Five-Year Plan, he then admits after all that 
Stalin may be succeeding in industrialising Russia. But if 
this is so, then Mr Durant’s whole case collapses, for it consists 
in the denial that successful economic development can take 
place under a Communist regime. Again, Mr Durant seeks 
to demonstrate that the formation of a governing class is 
inevitable, forgetting that it is not the Communists who deny 
the reality of class. Like so many books about Russia, this 
one professes to deal with facts, and instead consists almost 
entirely of polemics. It is of little evidential value. 








THE DOMINIONS 


‘* The Peopling of Australia.”’ (Further Studies.) By variow 
hands. Melbourne University Press. 327 pages. 6s. net. 


It is assumed in some quarters that the next few years 
will, as a matter of course, see a resumption of emigration 
to the Dominions on more or less the old scale. But so far 
as Australia, at least, is concerned that assumption must 
reckon with some altered circumstances. In the searching 
test to which the whole economic structure of the Common- 
wealth has been subjected since the onset of the depression, 
much incidental light has been thrown on the results of the 
past and the prospects for a possible future immigration 
policy. The present collection of studies compose a more 
direct survey of the same field. The whole points to 4 
tendency to regard immigration from a new angle and to 
criticise much that was formerly taken for granted. 


To the confidence exemplified in the call in the immediate 
post-war years for men, money and markets has succeeded 
a caution induced by the experience since 1929 of the eas 
with which the economic equilibrium of even an “ unde 
veloped ”’ country can be upset. 


The studies in the present volume are all based on this 
wide ground. They avoid reference to the misleading question 
whether increment of population is in itself desirable or n0t 
for the Commonwealth. They examine the statistical cours 
of immigration to date, the result of State ventures in settle- 
ment, the social and psychological background, and, prina- 
pally, the economic determinants. It is noteworthy that 
their general sense, in spite of minor diversities of opinios, 
is against the likelihood of a renewed stream of immigratio2 
at the old volume, but this is in some ways less importait 
than the simple fact that we have here an approach to 
exhaustive and impartial study of a subject which has bee® 
too often handled with prejudice or with ignorance. 
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nowi From the historical survey it appears that immigration 
| mointo Australia has been influenced far more by prevalent 
T Of conomic conditions within the country than by external 
telactors, such as Government schemes or “ pressure” from 
over-populated countries. The periods of greatest net 
pre- mmigration since the suspension of “‘ transportation ” have 
andgveen solely those of an upward economic trend, and the 
ourgesults of planned or State-aided immigration, particularly 
d inj the post-war years, have borne only a feeble relation to 
the hopes entertained and the efforts involved. ‘‘ The history 
of migration has been the history of a conflict between relatively 
tractable economic forces played upon, but largely un- 
nfluenced by, temporary policies and purposes, which have 
proved successful so far as they were consistent with general 
economic tendencies and conditions.” 


In the present century the rate of absorption of population 
in Australia has been much higher in secondary than in 
primary industry. Partly this reflects a real increase in 
profitable secondary production, partly it has been an artificial 
gowth at the expense of primary production. But on both 
heads progress has now been checked, and perhaps the day 
of excessive stimulation of the manufacturing industry by 
6. Eneans of the tariff is over altogether. For the resumed 
lical, g2Sorption of new population in profitable secondary produc- 
verge gon Mr Brigden in his chapter on the subject argues that 
© the gthere must be reduction of costs. On that condition he thinks 
Yet, possible still to look forward to expansion. Reduction of 
‘pre: osts does not necessarily mean reduction of the standard 
pect, of living, but the growth of population and the standard of 
bout #ving have other relations which require careful elucidation. 
alists (his is presented by Mr Packer and Professor Copland, who 

hote respectively the dependence of a maintained standard 

f living with a growing population upon the rate of home 
way Zinvestment, and the correlation between immigration and 
fact, Ieapital imports—a correlation which suggests that “as 
e the Boopulation expands in a new country like Australia, consider- 
that fable imports of capital are necessary, unless the standard of 
ut if Biving is to fall.” 


take 4S for primary production—which, it is estimated, will be 
exporting production until the population of the Common- 
wealth approaches 60 millions—an even more cautious view 
seems necessary. The determinant of expansion, with absorp- 
this {02 of population, is marketing, and the contributors to the 
chapter on this head attach great weight to the difficulties, 
such as the growth of economic nationalism, likely to be met 
with in the next thirty years in the attempt to extend oversea 
markets. 


“The War for the Land in Ireland.’? By Brian O’Neill. 
Martin Lawrence. 201 pages. 5s. 


This little book contains a challenge by a young Irish 
Communist to the whole basis of land tenure in Ireland. The 
existing system of peasant proprietorship is denounced as 
inconsistent with prosperous agriculture or with Marxian 
orthodoxy, and a programme of reorganisation on Russian 
lines is advocated. The book is important by reason of its 
outlook and spirit rather than because of its concrete pro- 
posals for action, which are contradictory and unworkable— 
contradictory because a scheme of large-scale organisation 
could not be combined with the non-interference with those 
farmers who did not wish to join (page 184) and unworkable 
ssion, § cause the Irish farmer is a die-hard individualist, as every 
of the §-Operative organiser in the country knows only too well. 
ration | [he book, however, is important because of its revolutionary 
more § 4ttitude towards the existing system. As Mr Peadar O’Donnell 

to a ¥%4ys truly in his introductory note, ‘‘ this book will raise 
nd to ¢Sparks; it may even start a fire.” 


It was always a matter of disagreement among Irish agrarian 
ediate teformers whether the land question should be settled on the 
coded basis of nationalisation or by the creation of a peasant pro- 
: a Pietorship. The latter method was, in fact, adopted, and, 
unde | © long as the tenant purchasers continued to pay their 

annuities, it was very difficult to question their title to their 
farms. Now, however, the situation is entirely changed: the 
n this | land annuities are halved, and, what is more important, are 
estion | Lot being applied to their original object of redeeming the land 
or not | stocks. In these circumstances the farmer’s title to his land 
course | has become very tenuous, and the door is open to all sorts of 
settle- | proposals for the redistribution of the land on a more equitable 
princi- | basis. Mr de Valera is the arch-disturber of Irish life. By 
; that | his attitude towards the Treaty he has reopened the whole 
iniod, | Irish political problem, and by his treatment of the annuities 
ratio | he has rekindled the embers of agrarian unrest. Neither the 
ortait J Political nor the agrarian question is within sight of solution 
to the § today; the ghosts that were thought to be laid are walking 
s beet § the land again. Perhaps they may ultimately destroy the 
restless spirit that raised them from their slumber. 
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‘6 Railway and Customs Policies in South Africa, 1885-1910.°? 
By Jean van der Poel. Longmans. 145 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This book, which is Number 8 in the Royal Empire Society 
series of Imperial Studies, goes far to fill what has hitherto 
been a serious gap in the accessible historical literature of 
South Africa. Miss van der Poel picks out and weaves into 
a continuous account the story, first of the prolonged and 
ultimately successful attempts of the inland republics to 
escape from the transport monopoly of the Cape (only partially 
mitigated by the competition of Natal) by finding an outlet 
to the East; then of the brief period of competition which 
closed with the South African War; then of the difficulties 
of the post-war years, which proved that Provincial selfishness 
was in no way diminished by the possession of a common flag; 
and, finally, of the successful movement towards Union and of 
the National Convention. The Convention made a praise- 
worthy effort to ensure that the new combined railway ad- 
ministration should be independent of political influence, but, 
unfortunately, expressed its intentions so ambiguously as to 
leave the door open for a continuance of the vicious old 
system of using the railways as an instrument of tax and 
subsidy. 

The book is clearly intended to supplement existing histories, 
and the reader who does not carry in his mind a clear picture 
of contemporary events may find some of the unexplained 
references a little perplexing. It is also written rather from 
the point of view of the political historian than of the economist, 
and the author is generally content to describe rather than to 
analyse. While, however, the economist may regret that 
many interesting questions are not answered, or even defined, 
it would be ungrateful to criticise Miss van der Poel for not 
accomplishing what she did not set out to achieve. Within 
its scope the book is an admirable piece of work, and students 
of economics as well as of politics will find in it much infor- 
mation in a convenient form which they could only otherwise 
obtain by prolonged research. 





STATISTICS 


‘* Elementary Statistical Methods.’? By E. C. Rhodes, B.A., 
2. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 243 pages. 
8. 


°° Methods of Statistical Analysis in the Social Sciences.’’ By 
George R. Davies, Ph.D., and Walter F. Crowder, Ph.D. 
Chapman and Hall. 355 pages. 20s. 


Neither of these two textbooks adds anything new to 
knowledge. Yet both are welcome additions to an already 
somewhat lengthy list of treatises on statistical methods. 
As every economist and statistician knows, statistics are at 
once an indispensable tool and a most dangerous means for 
misrepresenting the facts. How dangerous this tool may be 
has recently been shown by the widespread acceptance of 
some of the fallacious deductions of Messrs. Warren and 
Pierson in their book “ Prices.” 

Both Dr. Rhodes and the two American writers insist on 
the danger of statistics unless they are based on correct facts 
and unless their interpretation is supported by unexceptional 
logic. In Dr. Rhodes’ view the functions of a statistician 
fall into three parts: the assembling of statistical data, 
their analysis and the interpretation of the results of such 
an analysis. Very often, however, a statistician is concerned 


NEW EDITION—REWRITTEN G ENLARGED 


TRADE DEPRESSION & 
THE WAY OUT 


By R. G. HAWTREY 


‘‘His narrative of events during the past two 
years, and the elaboration of his contentions, 
particularly in the discussion of over-production 
and other non-monetary theories to account for 
the depression, give the work the force and 
freshness of a new one .. . a thought-provoking 
book.’”’—Times Trade Supp. 


‘‘ The wholly unbiassed reader will find plenty of 
stimulating material, on subjects ranging from 
central banking technique to appropriate working 
hours, and he will not leave any of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
pages empty-handed.” —Financial News. 
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with only one of these parts without bothering about the two 


others. The result is frequently disastrous. As Dr. Rhodes 
rightly points out, “at whatever stage a statistician is 
concerned with the data, he ought to know something definite 
about the processes to which these data are submitted in their 
earlier and later phases of treatment.” 

After this preliminary warning, both Dr. Rhodes and the 
two American writers proceed to a discussion of the methods 
of assembling and analysing statistical data. While Dr. 
Rhodes’ book is confined to elementary methods, Drs. Davies 
and Crowder proceed a little further into the labyrinth of 
trends, correlation and probability. Both books are well 
illustrated by examples and the American textbook contains 
in addition a large number of exercises with answers. 

The application of statistical methods in trade and industry 
is still in its infancy. If, however, as the American authors 
point out, ‘‘ our present unco-ordinated large-scale business is 
to be further developed into an efficiently managed instrument 
of production serving the needs of the people, then statistics, 
together with mathematical economics, will emerge among 
the most important tools of the social sciences.” 





‘* Statistisches Jahrbuch ftir das Deutsche Reich, 1933.’’ 
Statistisches Reichsamt. Berlin. 777 pages. 

The latest issue of the Statistical Abstract for Germany is 
as comprehensive as ever. There is scarcely an aspect of 
the social and economic phenomena which lend themselves 
to measurement which is not covered in this volume. In 
addition to German statistics the year-book contains no less 
than 225 pages of international data. This section has been 
considerably enlarged and, apart from the usual tables, 
contains the results of official investigations of which a com- 
parison of the level and incidence of taxationi n France, 
Germany, the United States and the United Kingdom is not 
the least interesting. 





‘*The Mineral Industry of the British Empire and Foreign 
Countries ; Statistical Summary, 1930-32.” By the 
— Institute. H.M. Stationery Office. 429 pages. 

Of the many services rendered to the public by the Imperial 

Institute, the publication of an annual summary of the inter- 
national production and trade of 48 minerals is not the least 
valuable. Unfortunately the publication of this year-book is 
usually delayed until the end of the year. This is no doubt 
due to the difficulty of obtaining reliable data, but the value of 
the Statistical Summary would be enhanced by earlier publica- 
tion. In addition to the collection and publication of statistics 
the Mineral Institute is specially equipped with laboratories 
for the chemical and technical examination of raw materials 
of all kinds with a view to determining their possible uses 
and value. In this capacity the Institute is rendering valuable 
services to the Empire. 
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Economic Geography. By John McFarlane, M.A., M.Com. 4th 


Edition. (London) Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 687 pages. 
10s. 6d. 

The Economics of Private Enterprise. By J. H. Jones, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. (London) Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 462 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

Caste and Democracy. By K.M. Panikkar. Day to Day Pamphlets, 
No. 17. (London) The Hogarth Press. 39 pages. Is. 6d. 


Lloyd’s Calendar, 1934. 
847 pages. 3s. 6d. 

Unemployment : Its Realities and Problems. Issued by Engineering 
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London. 94 pages. 
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pages. 
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and Sons, Ltd. 244 pages. 6s. net. 
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A Business Man's View of the World Crisis. By L. Potter. 
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The Mechanism of Exchange. By John A. Todd. 4th Editiog 
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La Pologne : sa Vie économique et sociale pendant la Guerre. Vol. 
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